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Partly in response to the findings of the National' 
Advisory ccuiission on Civil Disorders, partly as an outgrowth o^' its 
earlier eftorts to widen nonorlty opportunities and iiprove race 
relations, the Ford Foundation in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
supported a series of actiyities designed to enhance the content and 
the sensitivity of the media in relation to ■inoritles. The projects 
tooK three main directions: (1) training of minority journalists; (2) 
opening broadcasting to more and better coverage of minority affairs 
hj means of advocacy in the administration and interpretation of 
broadcast law; and, (3) supporting organizations committed to produce 
material about minorities and matters that concern them. This report 
summarizes the experience. Since 1967 a far greater number of 
itonwhites have had bylines in the press (though the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors reported in 1974 that probably no more than one 
per cent of the professional newsroom staff come from minority 
groups) and there are more minority-group members on television 
working as both journalists and entertainers. The communications 
industry may not become substantially more sensitive to the minority 
experience until members of the minorities attain policy-making 
positions, and so far very few have made it to the executive suites 
of the mass media., (Author/JH) 
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t)N H J \ V^hlk* NHh^kv sUW <UiMCvl 

\ \nUon H Jt^hnwvn mci \Mih un cle\eivpcT- 
s\>n vvvmnvtNNn'^ii He bvul appoyuiNl Uv^k 
imo ihe c*nisos the vin^I vhsoKlcn ih»vt Umi 
dozens ^ietui humircvis inniTv^d, mui mjMvom 

ihc vomm^ssioin. the P^vsulcnt inchivkU as a 
spccak kh.u^Hv 'AVhat clTcct do the m;vs\ 
mevha ha\c on ihe rn^is'^" 

•1^^ iiN Topv^ri vv)!lvt months Uxkx. the 
iHMul AxKisoiv C omnvissu^n wn V>\^ 
oiikisiihc Kvinci (\vmnu\Mon) vvffctovi thtvc 
general t\*spi>^'^^es to thi^ chat^- 1 he iVrst 
dtMlt wvth the actual Cxncui^jc ol the prcccii 
mji NumnicrN cnil xtisonlcTs \hv third tvmi 
j mij, uhivh the • onimisNum Kthclcd ultimatcK 
mx>s( mvpivrianl " \^^is " the media hu\c 
ihvjs tar ta\?cd to repon adeqvuucK on tlie 
eames and eon^ex^nmoes enil disoulets 
atid ihe underhjne probiems ol lave teLi- 
tiom/* 

llie Loninnssion said 

B> and laii:c, news oi^.inizanons hvi\c failed tu 
CxvmnnmKMie tu both then bkick and while audi 
cnecs *i ^cn^c oi ihc pIublcm^ Anuuica f;iccs ;ind 
the sources ol poicniMl solutions. The inedui 
report und from tbr stundpoini i^f a \vhiie 
man's \vortd ITic ills of the >;heuo. the dithvub 
tics o! hie their, the NcgfO\ burning sense 
gricvanvc are seldom cuu\eNed Slijjhis and itv 
dii:nitR's are part of the Negro\ dail> life, and 
rrtany of ihen^ come from what he now calls 'Mhe 
white press*' a press that iepeaicdl>. if uncon* 
sviousK. retkvts the Nascs, the paiernaliNm, the 
rnddTetcn^e oi white Amenca Rds may he un* 
dcrsiundablc. hut it r. not excusable m an> insti^ 
mnon that has the missum to inform .md educate 
the whole of our society 

Such critiques of the media were Oi>t hin- 
y tied lx> those vsho studied the civd disoulers 
I of 1^6^? Hen Haijdikian. a lonpume si\ideni 
{ iW media peTlormalKc. said in r^^^>^ 

Until the rc\.eni past. Ntgr»u^s appeared in ihc 
ticw^ must often bc^.ausc of ^nnic this news 



trcutnient of t^e Ncjiro s«^as moi^ persistent and 
more pernicious than thai of anV other low in- 
von^r status ^jfoiip . }-or the avcrajie white. 
Ni?}»to<;h did not ^o it) sehiHil, earn schokT?,hvps. 
win election to the hieTarvh> ot the Masons, at 
tend y^TA meeimixs. or die peaceful deathj> after 
latJdable or even unevtniful 1tYes> One wonders 
what the ellects of thi> have been on while per- 
erplion ot the N ejiriV on the Negro s perception 
oi himself, and on The news media's abihtv to 
h\pm>ti7e itself with its own information 

V\vr iheir part the residents of ^hetios saw^ 
Hhe press us at x>ne with the pohce and u j:cn- 
eral power Muieuue ihe\ fchto be oppresMve. 
While aVenior eviitor at .Ven.vwt rA, Kdwvn 
Di.vmond. rentarked. '^the whrtc press ull too 
often hned tip wuh the poJrce 1 hat is to saw 
about the onlv iintc the white press reporters 
|io rntv^ New Yivrk's Hailem^ or Deiroil's 
Twelrih Street, or WashingionN Street is 
behind a pv^Viee eai when there is trouble/' 

l ommcntiug on white new;snicn, a black 
reporter said t\^ a A%'vv York limes editor^ 

1 he white moves m and Our The white 
sees a Negro leader at ralhes when he give^ 
spc\*ches The Negro sees him in chtnch , . . 
at parties ... at the grocery store . . . on the 
street Ihe Ne>!ro lues the ghetto lite, day 
and mghi. Ihe Negro doesn't have to i)o le- 
search to know what Siokel> C'arntichael is 
ixdkuig about " 

Why were there almost no blacks in the 
ntedia* Ihere weie men like the manaixing 
ediioi ot a mass ntaga/me who cv>nMan!ly 
professed a desire to hue a black writer but 
would always advl. "I iKver met a coon who 
could write worth a stick." Vhose white edi- 
tors who approached the task without bias, 
like Martin Hayden. ediior-m^ehiet ot the 
l>vifiu( Srws, explained ''hverv where the 
experience was and it remains the same 
Negroes were hired only when editors went 
out and looked lor them, frequently hn\ering 
normal educatuM^ and experience quahtica* 
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The priMi'm\\i ri%ichm}i A menctins 
who wili not read or It)i)k tr/iy 

up€m tin* vontiitioji tn ik*: hri^vr 
Mh ieiy. whk h ike mcdM 
tmly in pan. 

iHiTiH la hire ihom/' As u resiilt ihe rankest 
kimJs ot disvTmimuuon plu\ oil ol rhc olher 
\Jis*id\ jnUt|fcs ^aCMMnj: Iron) s\sicn^ ihvil 
iimiiiJil ihtMr oducaiioncil opportunuw ihe 
pool of bUicks pr otes >i»^mi]|y jble iM" mow- 
YutciJ lij^'^Titer lotrtnalwni \\a5» vers ^n^all. 
Only iwv> CiVI-blaok collci>cs vViTcrcd journalism 
pTO^mms \o thcvr siiiJcnis Di. William 
Kearney of Hampiun lusuniie said. "Jour- 
nalism has been, iot black pci^plc. a no-fulurc 
occtvpatuMV lbe\ probabK could sec rhem- 
vc]\c^ a-N ivporiCTs tor black piiblicatroiv, but 



some ol Xhcm bud higher avpiraiioos and 
rhcjc u.a^ ]\o Way to satisfy ihcm*'' 

Partly m response io the Kerncr Commis* 
wof^ tindin^us, parth as ai'i outgroHth o! 
earlier eiToriH to widen minority opporinnitrcs 
and miprovc race relations, the Ford 1^\Hrn- 
dation in Ibe lale l*^<v()s and e^uly J^?Os 
siipporte^d a series of activities designed lo 
enhance the content and rhe senMUvviy ot the 
media \r\ rclaiivin to n^inorriies. I be projects 
took ibrce main directions: 

1 Tr.umn^^ of mrnority journalists. 

2. Opcnme broadcasting t\^ more and bet- 
ter coverage xVj nunorils alTails by means of 
advocacy in the adnirnistratioa and nvierpre- 
tation of brOtidCavi law. 

3. Svvpporting or^gani/atiivns committed to 
produce maierial about minoriiios and mat- 
ters thai concern them. 

1 his report summarizes the experience. 
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Training and Employment 



51)^* ioiwjulKlK prolVsMon h^is been snoc^^rn^ly 
biick\v^r\J in veolms oi^U hiring. UMHriing %\r\\\ 
lir^moiiii^ Ncjzmc^, >\*\\ er 5 per vX"T)1 o\ 
ihe people t^nployeJ by ihc news buvincvji m 
c^mxu} jobs m the tinned SUiies loU.iy are 
KeiiTocs. >\h\ci ihui^ 1 per ccni of cdiiois .inJ 
s\ipm isor^ ^1 e Nei:roc^. and mow of Ihem w or^ 
for Ncgro invncvi \5r^anizations. 

- Kcrncr Commission ^ 

A i«^o]MoN 1)1 discrimination aijanisi non» 
whites in the media had been heavily re- 
sponsible tor rhe absence ol black and brovvn 
txiccs m ciiy rooms and on icIeviMon screens. 
In addition, ihe lament "Can'i inui ^rnyone 
qualified" had son^e jUMirtcation. As Proles- 
sor KearneN of Hampton pointed out^ joiir- 
naJism was Mewed bv many non whites as a 
:ti^*liJ closed 10 ihein Prior to l^)b7 there was 
lifUc auvnipi b\ wbiic-domrnaied journahsm 
»|:hooIs u^ attract or subsuii/C nonwhnes. 

^ . . Academic Eifoii.s 

In l^>h8. otlicials of the Columbia Universiiy 
School ot Journalism proposed a program of 
ten weeks of intensive irainini; lor nonwhitcs 
interested in a journalism career. The Ford 
Foandaiion supported the program in its ini- 
lial year and by I *)74 had made grants of 

.si?me S Lmilluvn, In 1971. the CBS Founda- 
lion and the National Broadcasting Company 
began to contribute. Smaller sums from in- 
dividual newspapers and broadcasters have 
briHi^hl the total invested to date to about 
^SJJ^ owHion, In 1972, the program bccuiine 

- known as the Micbele Clark FellowiihipH for 
Minority Journalists to honor a 1970 gradu- 
ate who was killed in a plane crash while 
working lor CBS. 

From its inception, the program actively 
sought recruits acr4>ss the nation, l etters to 



newspapers and hroadcasi stations informed 
ibem of the fellowships. Schools and com- 
munity groups sucb as the \Vov>dlawn Or- 
ganization ol Chicagt\ the New Detroit 
Commviiee. and the P\icrto Rican Forum 
were asked to encourage eandid^ies. Re- 
cruiters combed the inventory of the Trban 
Leagues tiruadca^t Skills Bank in sc%vrch ot 
individuals who had registered an interest in 
the media as a vocation, 

Admii>sion was com petit ive. In addition to 
submitting samples ot their work, applicants 
v\erv reqtured lo cover an assignment im a 
deadline and undergo a personal interview 
with a pri^gram adnirnistrator. In many cascs^ 
those accepted proved to be individuals with 
far lesv formal education than ordinarily 
found in . student at a professional school. 
The mi>>M extreme example was J. J, Cion- 
/alez. who had dropped out of elementary 
school in the fourth grade. After completinjj 
the program, he joined WCBS 1 V News in 
New York. Some Fellows formerly were 
letter carriers, school teachers, community 
action workers, secretaries, clerks, and mes- 
sengers. None of them had ever held full- 
time positions in journalism and at most they 
worked in the fringe jobsi of the media. Fhe 
Fellows received a full tuition scholarship 
plus a salary Millkient to cover room and 
board and niatntenanec of a family if they 
had one. Kvery applicant was backed by a 
.sponsoring newspaper or broadcast station, 
which, beginning in 1*J70* and with tbe ex- 
ception of public television stations, com- 
mitted itself to hire the student upon comple- 
tion of the course. "Fhe job guarantee is 
essential to the success of the program " said 
one of the instructors. 
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llic vurncwluin, using both ihc ac^uiemJc 
?ilaJi the Columbia Jourii*^listn vSchoH and 
liuest k^cturcrs irom ihc iiiediii and pviWic 
iiffturs, oikrcd wiM ki^feopsS nii lundajiicnt als of 
ticwj* covcKi^jc, iicwj^ uniing, principlcji of 
jOurmtJism. laiincvs. judgment, and 

libel S^uJem^ were msirucied in how to or- 
^an^xe i»lorie,s, check .sources, und rcwTiie 
i^^aterial OuiMde experts, such as Tom 
WiC\er 0! The Nv^v York Tinw^. Waher 
Cronkiic ot CBS. columntsi Wilhum B\ickle>% 
pollster louis Hanii>, Georgia kgishuor 
Juhati Botul. and June ShagalolT of the 
NAACI\ offered inMght^ mio jovirnalivni n 
handling wf contemporary affairs. Those Fel- 
lows headed tor the print media published 
a paper called PeittHine \vhile brOiVdcasl en- 
rollees ^ured iheir own nightly closed<ircu)i 
ncwN shiv\v\ Sooic of ihc material lor these 
productions Came from aciual ajshrgnmciiLs 
^iven to cover news events breaking in New 
York. 

Students in the len-weck program thus had^ 
m opportunity to con^binc academic instruc- 
tion wiih practice of the journali^^i*?* crafu 
Instructors dealt with such individual prob- 

- Jem* as thai of a Hispanic Mudcni who tended 
to employ only the present tense. 

The Michcle Clark program has graduated 
225 individuals. About two-thirds of them 
entered broadcasimg while the remainder 
went to work in the print media. Gloria 
Rojas, a graduate who had been a school 
teacher, became the first Hi.spanic employed 

""by "alSIew York television station when she 
Joined WCHS-TV. Ex-doorman Henri Wit- 
tenberg, after a 1969 summer at Columbia, 
wnt to the staff of the Detroit News. Gcraldo 

^J^ejg, a lawyer in the class of 1970, became 

5:::^atioTOHy k for hi$ work at ABC-TV 
in New York. And Anita Sims, a former 
^lecreiary. followed her 1971 fellowship with 
a Job ai'a rei'orier for the Rochester Demo^ 
crai Chronicle, 
---file f^oTii Foundation concluded suppon 



lor the program in 1974. The program, orig- 
in^illy a cra&h effort, had demoriMraled itJi 
value. AUo, its per-student cosit wu^i iinuMially 
hi^h -$12,000 for the eleven-week session, 
iind by now* ondergradtjatc scholarship and 
journalism programs designed to attract mi- 
nority candidates appeared to be supplying 
a large pool of qualified mmority applicanlii 
lor journalism schools. By 1971, for e^ample^ 
forty black colleges had added instruction in 
the media to their curriculums. The Founda- 
tion plans after 1974 to help finance a 
Michele Clark Scholatship Fund that would 
enable a number of candidates to at tend louiv 
nalism schools in the United States. 

At Syracuse University. ;i 1969 program 
focused exclusively upon graduate fellow- 
ships for minority candidates in the Depart- 
mcnt vvf Television and Radio> The two- 
semester course led to an M S. degree. 
Scholarships were budgeted at $4,500 plus 
$2,000 as the stipend for each student, Syra- 
cuse obtained $30,000 from the Ford Fo\m- 
dation which was to be matched by contribu- 
tions from other sources. However, the 
university could only raise half the amount, 
all of it from the Allen Funt Foundation, and 
the program was cut to one year. Candidates 
needed a college degree, admission was com- 
petitive, and twelve minority individuals en- 
rolled. Five graduates immediately entered 
the mass media. One woman became a public 
school teacher, and other Fellows pursued 
doctoral studies. 

The Washington, D.C, Journalism Center^ 
directed by Julius Duscha. a reporter of many 
years experience with the Washm'tm Post. 
offered a somewhat different program to 
aspiring minority journaliMs. The center, 
founded in 1965> ordinarily provided fellow- 
ships thai enabled working reporters from 
around the country to spend five months in 
the capital studying the workings of the Fed- 
eral Government and how the press covers 
it. From 1969 through 1973, the ccnU:r con- 



%\vvj«g hkck^ and m\!mbcrs of other niinorin 
groups who aNpire c.vrecrs vn jovimulism " 

imm the l-ord rounduinm and coninhunonx 
iroii^ other sources. 

To rccrvm ,^ipplic;inis. .m wrticKil of i1h* 
cenH*r visucd %i mviibcr \vf colleges, prvrricu- 
kilv Ihose uJih pivdonvinaniH Wack studeni 
bodies* In ^tddiiion^ ihe ccnUM asWcd eivil 
rights ^ind v04iiiiHiiiriy action groups lo rvfcr 
poicwthil canduiaies Admission was conrpei- 
111%%% titiv luo ol applicanis were ue^ 
cepted Alniosn all \v| the Fellows eirhei held 
or ex peered to obtain c\>11ei^c de threes 

The center or^anued sennnarii tor rhc Fel^ 
kn\s with VederaJ oilkials. Congressmen^ 
-Whrie Hvnjse Mall. drpUvniats, editors, and 
wriiers, Lqvialh vuluahle were intcrnshvps 
amin^jed with the M*ashuii:ion bureaus ot 
Timr nva^a/inc, the Knighi Newspapers^ 
N\)tional Piiblii' R nho, and V^'esun^houKC 
Broadcasting, Muienal prepared by the ap- 
pr^enliCcs v^as printed or broadcast by the 
news orjiani/ations. T here was much less 
classroom msrrucnon than ai Cv^lunibia. The 
novicirs also benefited f rom close association 
with veteran journalists bnuighi to the center 
under its regular programs. 

Ihe center actively sought jobs m the 
media tor an> graduates and in i<J73 twenty- 
nine of the iVftv-iwo participants were work- 
ing as reporters or editors. For example, 
Jerome Mondcsire. from the class of 1971. 
started at the Ihthimorr San and is now with 
the Phihnlclphta Inqutrcr. LucioUs New, Jr. 
alter his 1^>7() tellowshrp, was hired by 
KDFW. I V in Dallas, Joseph Whittaker, a 
^t^iduaie of rhe I9(>^ session, joined the 
Wiuthin^^foti past and recently won the prized 
journalism av^ard. a Nicman Fellowship. 

On«the*Job 

In contrast to the programs at Columbia. 
Syracuse, and the Washington Journalism 



Center, three other Foundatiorv assisted proj* 
ccts involved nonacademic org^inizations dv 
Tcctly involved m the disseniinuiion of tiew\s. 

United Press Imernatiomd designed a pro- 
gram to recruit ^vnd train bkiek newsmen. 
Selected CPI bureaus added about twenty 
fledgling repiVrtCTs and photographers to be 
trained on the jv^b, ^*;ich bureun found its 
own ciindidalcs and there was no formal com- 
petition to determuH^ who w^is best qualified, 
A grant of $168,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion went toward payment of salaries for the 
trainees and the executive director, a UPI 
employee. 

The UPI program sutTered irom a series ivj 
nviscalculatiOns. ''Remember^ we're jaoing to 
tram them, not provide basic education,*' 
advised the director in a memorandum to the 
bureaus. Ikit whvic the original stipulations 
resiricled the ^^roi^ram to eoflego graduates. 
l^PI editors reported serious dcticiencics in 
basic skills, including! spelling. Many of the 
trainees did not have a college education. 

The mosi notable weakness in the UPI pro- 
gram was the absence of any formal instruc- 
tion in news gaiheriirg. Regular UPI staffers 
were not "^(Hi^ikjifne ofT from their norma) 
workload to devote to the trainees. As one 
UPI editor said, ''Are wc doing a disservice 
to our own reporters who find themselves in 
the position of educating and performing a 
job at the same time? Everyone thinks it*s a 
great idea hut there's Httlc volunteer spirit, 
even among the liberals.'' 

*Twice in seven months someone has ac- 
tually trained me." complained a Chicago 
tramce. Another attributed the fadure of the 
elTort to the problems of running a news bust* 
ness, " riic bureau chief is just loo busy, 1 did 
a feature and he let it sit on bis desk three 
months before n went out on i;»c line." Sev- 
eral participants comidcrcd themselves ex- 
ploited. 

When the UPI program terminated after 
two years, five of the twenty trainees were 
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Ci^i^Mihanl hired b\ the ) \^r4 ¥\nm^^U\m ar- 
r;in^vNl nxo oiharv io ^ohs chew here 

their jourtuili^i^i cUiK^inon in c^^lk^e 

Kan nc^A^pajicn. »i vhaul ot bl;)c>i-o\MK\i 

0 C\ and New .irk I he sitider.is uerv caHed 

j C ouncil x^n Human Hei.itunis admi^iistcred 

Iihe program inrnalh l he I inmd^iuun jir^iHK a 
iiUtiAH)0 to cvHcr siatl vilaricii, vtlpcnd^ 
Vhe I eiKnvv >uul evjDipment such as type* 
I wrilers Nit prcrc^^^^sl1es lor ediKMtion or 
I Ktckennrnd were set Anione thr 

mnu\\ filK^en K*llou\ wvu* tv\o Jornver ^imv 

^^JoHmaiivm has hern, (or hjavk 

Tiu^v prohdhly could ^ee ihem- 
seh e:^ ii^ reponen ior u hiack 
puhliciUunL hui \(>me of ihcm bad 
higher mpinaioiKs and ifwre wus 
] no miy to satisfy them . ' ' 

vivMs. iin uiuved niolhcr, iind a house paintei 
as ^ell lour coDeiic iirad\)aies and sevciul 
individuals wiih limned iwwspaper evpen 
encc. 

^ The progriui) w^^^s irouhjed alnuxsi from ihe 
outwi. The f rvderiek Duui»law> I ellow.s did 
receive i»ome rudimeniary schooling before 
bemg assigned lo ihc on-rhe-job training in 
ihc olReev ol Atro American newispapcrs. Bin 
just lis m the l*PI situation, regular news staff 
members were noi given time away from 
ibeir regular duties to teach the trainees. In 
addition, the Fcliow.s leaned to "advocacy 
journalism/* which did not tit the policies ot 
the Afro*Amencan papt^rs Under these 

; Mr;unh« along wnh a hitter personality conlhci 



between the white e^ewvune d^revior and the 
^n^dcnts. the i^rig^nal concepi wi^rKinj? 
thrxHi^h the N'ir;gu)ia ('oujhiJ on Human He 
lannns and the »^^n^v<^merK^^n vhain 
lapsed 

MoM ol ihe 1 icdtuck t>oii|:iass I cUows 
decided ii^ shilt iheu base ot operations to 
New Yiuk and work thrvHigh Wdh^vm 
\\%uvhv, vhe eorrespondeni tor ihe vAlro- 
American p.vpers who had serNcd as the chiel 
instruciivr. The Trban league m New Yotk 
assnnKHi the adnunivirativv role The New 
York suTVivotN recen%*d on the-^ob irainmi* 
as \mpau} \tr^nyL*f> lor ihi t \>nvm\inii\ News 
Sersiee, a source ol mtormation to Vlk^ nva^^ 
media on the nonwhite eonvmnnriv tsce page 
2u) When the I rederKk nouglass Fellows 
progianl lernnnatvd in I*)"?!), three ol the 
sitidents found ptosis \t^ ^mrnalism 

\'cieran Waslnn^iitoii, 1) nvwsnun RvUv 
ert Cj Spnaek su,nevl anoihei program to 
iuxm mnuy\r\\ newsmen tt wa?» lun in eon 
jA^uvtion with the Keponor News Syndivatv. 
a pres\ ^erv^ce which he headed Ihe Nvw 
York Urban C\^alilioi\ recnuted and selected 
ihc trainees. Spnack rented space lor clasv 
rooms and airan^ied tor sividenis to attend 
sennnars and lectures given by prommcni 
politicians and newsmen. I he appientices re- 
ccised news assignments* some ol which 
Spivack Used as pan ot the Keporter News 
Syndicate service. He aisi) mailed copies Of 
the students work to prospective employers. 
Hts death in 1^71), about one year alter the 
prvsgrani stariCil. cut short what was essen* 
tially a otw-man operation. 

Related Programs 

Project Able in ihc San Francisco Bay area 
focused upon training minoriiies in technical 
skills asi^ociated with journalism, teaching 
photography, vidcoiaplivg, and filmmaking. 
The Rosenberg Foundation had provided 
money to establish the project, and it was 
enabled to expand through ftmds from the 



I vmnJatuvn und ihv^ San 1 nvnnsco 

0\^r A t\^%^-\e*vT fvihui wen ^inJ 

Nw^mcn xlTCiwn U o\^^ ihc pool h^\r%\<\yTC \m 
cn-);pioyevl recenevi n^MTuciu^ti ihiouj[ih Pioj- 
cci Able 

Mjppivrnng sciajcvs Ihv* cxcviilnv \1itccioi 

hiis iiciualh muiiei} meC^ com- 
phnnrd a uiuiHW . . . ''The hurniu 

I ^ 

husiiK^sses and ct*niniiu>ii\ *.M<nip\ .imi \h\* 
phtvuHnjphx Ucpauinoiit iM Pro|Cvt Able 
bCjEiin ro pa\ ns own v^»^^ Ibv: slaJl made 
tnicnsivc ctloriH lo widen ibc scmvirs *ri- 
clmk nnmM >(% i>Mcn»cd lUnis i>n pl.nvned p.vp 
vnihood. rccriu^mcnj t^r the Fc;icc t\Mps> 
and voculu>n;il iraunnij Ih^wevcr. thedivcrvi- 
ficd ciTort Jr;uncd hoih cncrjiV unvi reNOurocs 
from Ihc projcci h Ivcanic incicusmyly dilV)- 
cult to maintain boih ihc trainmii programs 
and lurn out qualiiv prodocts for clients An 
evaluatjon summed up the pr«.ject\ taial 
\\e%ikncss IS trMn]2 to nv'^ve m too many 
directions at onee " VVlien the grants bail 
been expended. Piojeci Able shut down op- 
eratioas. 

Clark College u\ Atlanta took a dilTerent 
appri>aCb to increasing the number ol quali- 
iWd nonwhiies tor the mass media. Student 
newspapers olien serve as an introduction to 
]t^urn3bvin But at many black tmiversities 
jfciudeni newspapers have been poorly don<?, 
unresponsive to campus interests, published 
imermittently. and ban^pered bv cet^sorship. 
Clark, a member institution o{ the predomi- 
namly black Atlanta Univeisit\ Center, be^ 
gtin in M>^H an etTort to improvv the condilivm 
of student newspapers at black colleges. 



With tbc aid ol a $i2(i>in)i^ Horn ibe 
^ord l^n^ndaUon, some toru ctiljeees par- 
l^Cipated 5 bo basic lecbt^jque was tor the 
iHlikvr aiKi st,irt ol ibe campus paper u> i^Kirl 
W ith protessioival nevvspapernien vx ovkiujt on 
nearby nK*tTOpi^litin> dailies Also^ re^ianal 
nK*eim|is bnvuiJibt the college ediior^ ti>i:cVher 
lo excba^tige ideas. 

C'onsullahon belweeii ibe black student 
nevvvpapernien and the wbue prAvlessvonal 
joutualisis ;got xVll to a sl\nv siart. bvit the bai- 
ners broke down and enthusiasm o\'\ \)>ih 
sides ot the table mounted As a res\iVt the 
student nevvspapeis appeared ipore leijularh 
and ibeir vvruing and cdiirng improved. At 
Kentucky Stale College, where no paper ap- 
peared jollowHig campus disorders in 
three issues ol a student newspaper were pub- 
lished the fi^lli^wii^g sear At Jackson State 
( ollege the combined team ol camp\is editors 
and a professional nevvsiiKvn convinced the 
^ uuihonues to end their censorshrp ol the 
p.iper. In several instances, lundsi were used 
to keep a Ktudent paper ftoing until it attnictcd 
enough readership to support it. 

Ihe Foundation granted additional funds 
to Clark College lor two summer workshops 
lor Tifty-tive black undergraduates interested 
II) )i>urnalism careers. 



The successful journal i^im training programs 
lunded by the FtKd f oundation had several 
common features. They were operated by cs* 
tablishcd mstiuttions that offered organized, 
structured training m the profession as well 
as onMbc-job experience. Selection of students 
was highly competitive and in the main thm- 
accepted came with strong educational back^ 
grounds. 

In programs where an institutional struc*^ 
lure was missing or w here the students lacked 
higher education* the few individuals who 
managed to become journalistvs in spite of the 
handicaps were highly motivated people able 
to make the niost of even a .small opportunity 



Using Broadcast Law 



lo prov^dT^ wexvpoinis on such coiv 
innv^rvujl i^mics as ciwl njih^ Kn^N inic- 
ivl svli\H>ls .iiid othcl piVhliO ila<:ilil!es 
Aim NCM^Ki) \v\vrs. anJ in Vhc Uicc o! I ("(^ 
prcsMjrc, \M ur lA' promi!>ed that ii \\oukl 
xiW ti Um hult^iiKC o\ i^prnjiMi But local Wvicl^s 
iTum the Naiional As>ociai4oii Iiu ihc AU^ 
v,mci;nKnii t'oloicil Pvivple ^nd ihmiHn 
Toxiguloo Ct^llc^ic did not ohscrve any srgnilv 
v\ini change in the sUv!ion\ ircainicni ot con 
lunei vMl nuiCMiiL panjcularly racial nialicr\. 
Agam allegations ol bias ucic prcNeiUcd, hu\ 
ihc FCC ivjccicd the charges and permtUcd 
the operators ot Wi Hl-I\ to renew rheir 
hroadc^Ufci license 

An example o! the taihire ot Jackson^ 
media to cover minoniy life vva.s demon- 
*ktraled alter the in.Aor declared his ciiy had 
no Mums A group ol blacks I0v>k him on a 
lOur ot their part of town, where he .saw 
dilapidated housing, l^a^h'strev^n lots, and 
outdoor privies three blocks irom the siaie 
capitol Subscqucntu, the mayor remarked^ 
"I've seen things today I wouldn't have be- 
lieved existed in the city of Jackson/' His lack 
of knowlediic was partU irav'eable to the per* 
iiistent absence of media attention to the worst 
partj^ of town* 

In 1964 a petition to deny renewal of 
m B l -1 V s license was filed with the FCC 
by the Oftice of Communication of the United 
Church ol Christ and several Jackson citi- 
zens. A*» a result of the evidence they sub- 
mitted of discriminatory practices, the FCC 



renew c\ license lor only ^^^nc year instead 
of ihc tvisvi^mary lbr« However, tbe FCC 
refused to ^ninl the peUlii^ners olikkl stiu^d- 
m^g, wbicb Would have permitted them lo 
ar^jue the issue beloj\\tHe Commission and 
the courts 

I'hc siru^gle Iherelore shilied to the courts 
^vnd m l^i^f* t he U S, (^Hlr l ol Appeals ft>r the 
I^isinct of ColanVbia Tided vn (avtvr ol the 
petviioners, the I CC was ordered to hold a 
hearing conccrumii ihe license renewal of 
WiBT'lA' and to ullow the petitioners to 
particrpale 1 he laovlmark dcvisu^n vsiab- 
lishcd ihc prcvcdeni of cin?cn viundrng in 
qijevtions of license renewal 

The OlTicc (vf Communicaiion had been 
vrcatcd in P>54 by the United C^h\irch ol 
Christ "10 rea i/e the ethical vahies of lb* 
church through a ministry m mass com« 
municaiions/' In 1^6S. the OlTicc of Conv 
niiinication obiained a grant from the Ford 
Foundatiim for a campaign to combat raciul 
discnnnnation ui broadc;istin|? m twelve 
Southern cities. In the fvvHosvinj^ year, the 
Otlicc of Comnumicaiion sprciid its efforts 
to stations across the country and included 
activities to promote greater employment of 
minorities at ihc programming and mana- 
, gcrial levels. Field representatives taught 
local citizens how ti> marshal grievances* 
monitor programming* and approach and ne- 
gotiate with management. The Office of Com- 
munication piibhshed a guide, How w Prawcf 
Citizen Rif^hfs in Tchvision and Radio, and 
A Guidi* to Understanding^ Broadcast Ucense 
Applicafiotvi. 

A\so active in combating discrimination 
in broadcasting is the Citizens Communica* 
tions Center, a public interest law firm in 
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Wiixhingioii, O , \h.n ^\ sx^'^p^^\^<\ In the 

wvutces Although boih or)iani/,uu>ns r^Um 
li^Mv uiviviiiicN. i'vli/ens CVinj>Yu 

nic^iH^m C'enicr has covvpeialcJ v\)lh ihc 

^Hm^ ihr hrtkulcusj imimm iJi>e\ 
m>f \vt*m i0 hiivt* ptisfh-i! the yimpie 

piiMiv irmt MibjiHi fo nn winuthn 
Im breach oi dutxS' 

(>fl5cc of i\>mm\inicatvon lrv>ni irn^c iv^ ivtnc 
in A^orknii: lo make ihv PCX" .md ibc vniluMn 
Ts tJcst^neU regiiluic n)orc accoinitabk 

10 ihe public more rcprcNjpMutive ol nvi* 
tuMiUCs C iij/cns <. \mvmunications Ccnivr 
acK a^ k^.i\ viHiONvi lor the Dtlicc of C\>nv 
miuucaljon and xU^c^ iiro\ips. iJniwrng up 
pv^vnvon^ u> chaltonue license renewals. It Hun 
ijKo lorged the nvachmers to enforce imA 
inomtivr agreements and develop provisions 
foi wrbaiaiKvn and penalties. 

The basis lor the efforts ot both x>r these 
jtroups haN bei^n the slatutor\ srructure rogu- 
lairn|[ broadeasiin);. and in particular rhe 
ruks ot ihe I ederal C\mtmiMMeai)ons Com- 
mission In return U^r the hcense ^iranted by 
ihe HX\ owners ol a station must meet a 
h^ncs ol remnrements. I heir responsibilities 
vn rc^^ard ii> lepresenialuMi ot nnnoriiy people 
*ind their voneern\ n'si upon the IXX' state- 
ment. **lhe broadcasteJ js obligated to make 

11 positive, diligent and eonlmmni^. eMort. in 
^ood laith. to determine ihe tastes, needs, ami 
dciiirc^^^t the public in his community and 
to provide progranuning to meet these needs 
and intercvs" Applicants for license re- 
newals are aNo required to submit a deserip- 
lion of communttv set v ices pertormed by ihc 
station and an explanation of its methods ot 



''ascertarnment"' hONs the comnunvrty was 
Mvrveyed and the pri^^ranis the station pro^ 
posed to create m order io cover K^cal prob- 
lems discovered in its survej » 

Neither broadeasters nor tbe^^jtT paid 
much attention to the reejuircn^entslVntil the 
WiBlM V case. Chief Just ice Warren «ur|»er. 
thei^ Mtnng on the l\S. Court ot Appeals in 
Washington, DC. fut the VCC and the 
bioadcusters on i>ottce with his 19(>6 WMiT- 
TV opmor). It> esiablishin^i ihe vital prece- 
dent of citizen standinii' in qucstionvs of 
hcense renewal he wrote. "Alter nearly five 
dccudos of operationv the hro^Hlc;iM vndustry 
does n\M seem to have grasped the simplo tact 
thar*^ broadC4rst license :i public trust sub- 
ject to iermm;u lou lor breach of duty.'' 

The next niajor development rn the WLBT^ 
TV case cvmc ui when the Court of 

Appeals, in an unprecedented decision, or^ 
dercd the VCC to vacate ihe station's iiceny. 
An integrated nonprofit corporation, Conv 
nvunications Invprovement Inc. whoiiC earn- 
ings go to educational cuu.ses tn Mt*>MssippK 
was named interim operator; It was the first 
to hire a black television sianon manager. 
Shifts in progr;iinming changed WLBT-TV 
rnt4> an outlet w ith a hctler balance of mate- 
riaK Tor example, when "Souf and '*B1ack 
Journal," tuo national minority oriented 
shows, were shown widely m the rest ot the 
country hut were rejected by Mvssissipp?\ 

Cameras either turned away from 
hiack leaders or else they were 
hidden '7)V systematically piaanM 
white persons in front of them or 
pushing them aside/' 

public television system, they appeared on 
Wl-B'r-TV. Profits from the temporary li; 
cense were channeled to a l ougaloo College 
training course in comnuinications. Black 
employment at WI Bl-TV during the tcm- 
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|H^?<ir\ sKv^vinishq'^ has nscn I r\W 17 per ctMVi 
u> pel vcni^ AnU .ii Cv>n^f>etvn|* suitioivs, 
WAP J .tnd \VJ1\ u> Jacksv^fi. the example 
ol WlBr r\ \ uue ual not pass unnoticed. 
KK>ie Wackh ^^em iMi the payrv^llH of these 
sUvUom, neusc^^sK earned Mones about 

m.Mn\ the mteriTn hcciisce tvi ihe viation* hivt 
an H r 4d«nnnu\iti\v )\Klge h^v iKvueVi 
i mMu\\ vkcisu^n award^nji the pcmiuneni 
j hcfUNi: to 4 jiTOup ol M^ssisstppiaTn \sVth the 
? vnuiHest black nHMiibeishvp ^inii^niJ thi^se 
I cKHips thai huxi ,jf phev! Thi^ decision ^s tvmj? 
^ >*ppe>iled ^\ th; OiTk c Commvuvicafion 
' j Ihc t)ihcc of (\>n5inunK\u)on und hval 
I iiroups ha\e .iKo »ul\hes^ed the phenomenon 
1 white-owiK'vi bku^k^onented radio st>un>ns 
^ ihii pt^vhtvcd vaUvd yhctti^ proerammine 
3 soul a\usiv\ n\e talk, np-and-iead news 
ivviKtiitM maiciutl t.iken irom the wire sei- 
Mcc^ vvah independent U%c.i1 reporvrnii ) 
! Vhcsc kind^ ^^pcUitiiM^s visvuvlh avouied 
I iocal news covcr;i|:c ;ind coniioversv,vl publie 
i issues rhe\ also leatuied as advertise r>s fi 
! mnve convpanics thai cxploned borrowers 
) ,ind stores that hah*tuall> took advantage ol 
I dUintormed conMirncr^ 
J Wo canvpai^'ns eoncerned \Kith stations 
I ot this kuvd uere v\a)!vd ajianisi W01C in 
^ ( oJiVinb).K SiHith I'arohn.i and WTMP in 
j Jampa. f l\>ruKi WOlC vn particular had 
t j been lound to have n^ude no venous attempt 
j lo asccrta^ni cominunrtv needs and aiiiiudes. 
1 U reived upon .i conMnercial investors' demo- 
I \»raphic siudv and on a questionnaire that 
j went i^nl\ tilts^ci^hi people out of 20,000 
residents Ot the area; the tifty-ctght, six 
uer^ Hack ]\>ur years alter Columbia Citi- 
zens Coneenvcd With Improved Broadcasting 
filed Its first petition vMth the FCC. the man- 
agement agreed to iranstcr the license to 
a i^t*w c^^rporaiion iHsnetl by blacks who 
pledged themselves to render service in Che 
public vniercst. 

ERIC J 



I Paymcni for R4^dri\s?< 

A Micond ?>igital court decision iwoTvcd^hc 

Othce of Commutitcatiori and KTAL-TV in 
■ TiJXarkana, Texas, in \ 9^8. A petit ion against 

liccn>ie renewal tor KTAi-TV argued, that 
\ the Citation. Ner\inj;: a locaJ populatioi'i ol 
: I OlXOOO that wa^. 3^ per cent black, "deliber- 
i aiely retui>ed to cover local events which 

would be dislast<rt\jl to the white tiiajoruy/' 

; "J/w is legitimizing the payment 
of blackwaH,*' cmiplained the 
indi4Stry'smai^azine. But the 
precedent swod ujk Ji was no^v 
fmancially as well as leiioUy 
possible t(> t:ike issue with the 

[ propriefors of sraiions 

i-\en at public t unctions* trim on KTAI>-1\' 
showed few black faces. Cameras either 
nirned away Irom black leaders or else they 
were hidden *^hy j^ystematically placing wrhitc 
persons m front of ihcm or pushing them 
aside," Sports cvcnis at black schoOb received 
no coverage, and minority children were 
excluded from the staiton\ ''Laugh-A^Loi- 
Club'' program. No public service announce- 
ments for minorities came over the air, 

A lS9-pagc bill of particulars impressed 
the KTAl.-TV management sulFiciently to 
enter into direct negotiations with black com- 
munity rcpreseniaiives. The station commit- 
ted itself to hire blacks, to treat various sides* 
of controveriiial issues, to provide public licr- 
vice announcements on the activities of black 
Organizations, to make no unnecessary refer- 
ences to race, particularly in connection with 
crimes, and to consult continuously with all 
of its constituency. 

However* the confrontation with KTAL- 
TV had cost the local citizens group a good 
deal of money. Depositions and monitoring 
procedures required substantial outlays. The 
Office of Communication brought a suit for 



The devlsim fnarket) ^he firsi 

time ihv f( ( ' denu'if ramvi^} xm f 

a^inib«rsemcnt o1 expenses. an\l Cilizon,s 
(\>mnuiniciiiuvns Onier \v;vs en;g;vgL\i us 
ooumoL I hc U S (\nvH ol AppciilsMi.slaincd 

rx?vjiK»v! lor ihc t^n i^H^ni a) expemcik the 
lociil grovip 111 vK ci\\>r\ relorm KTaJ.-TV. 
*This j\ 1c?jjnnM/jn^ ihc pa\meni oi hk^ck^ 
niiail,*^ convpl.unLVl the indtisiry\ Bnnhlvmh 
UK* ma^ia/vnc. Bui ihc prcccdont Mood up It 
was nuw fin»vncudl\ as well us ICilallv possible 

tuke issue with the piu]iT)ctor\ x^t hiWidcasi 

More rcccJTilv* in ihc Urll ivj ]^)lA. \hv 

( itwm (\»nvmnnic.Uh>ns ( enicr ^M^ Kch;iU 
thice AUib.inui cUi/cm. \oicd noi lo rcnc\x 
the license tivr ihe agency vhai runs the ei^hl- 
st%tiuvn Al*iKimij piihhc ie]o\iMon nciuoik, 
rhc deeisuvn niaikcd ihc tviM time ihc Vi C 
dcnjcd renewal on ihc ba\js ot ciii/lmis conv 
plainis 1 he cui/ens had CiHivplained thai the 
pubhc television staDiSns hrrcd viriiially no 
black envplo\ecs and 1 ailed to televise pnv 
grams des\cned tor black advdis. Oiiee the 
decision takes vlleci. an\ group in Alabama 
th^u wants lo operate one or more the ^a- 
ruMTs u ill be .;b]e to appl> l^^r the license. "Ihe 
original oper>itini: aeeney may also reapply, 
and it it pnnides the \ CC with adequate 
pkifvs tor the hirmi; v>t and progranvnving for 
blacks, aceordini: to a spokesnian for the 
C ituens t ommunications (Vivier, the \^CC 
mijiht jusimablv award it the heohse. 

Nef^ottation ' 

/t1>e court victories rn the WtBT-^rV and 
K l Al-'IA* case^ eonvniced broadcasters that 
they could not ll.nlv reject the rcquesis for 
better minority representation. Both the 
Ollice d\ Comnninication and the Citizens 
Communications Center alMi considered the 



co\iriTOoni ;i km and costly revork 1 he Rev, 
Hvercti C. Parker, direcior of the Office of 
C\Ymmui?iiCation. said. **'rhe technique of 
face-io^face di.scussion and negotiation be- 
tween cjtucn jrroupN ut^ liiation munagement 
has turned out to he t;rr more fruitful than 
that of hrmitin^ stations to formal hearit^^j^ 
before the FCC;' 

A,s a result a pattern for the redress of 
^jnevances developed . In crty alter city, ^vs the 
time for renewal ot broadcast licenses ap- 
proached, local people, advised and aiiled hy 
the Oflice of Convmunicaiion or the Cuizens 
CommvimciUions Center, confronted radio 
and television tuana^tement v^ith their objcc- 
lions to programming and practices. NcgoiiA' 
tvous for chanjies followed^ and the rCvSU^^as 
asually a compromise settlement. Agreements 
to improve minoriiv representation, to bal- 
ai^ce coverage of conirovcrsial subjects, and 
to hue and train mt^re notnvhites were ar- 
rived al in Youjngsio\vn> Dallas, Atlanta. 
Memphis. Shreviport. Syracuse, and Kern 
County, California, ainong others, 

1"he iHsucs haveVurted. In Rosebud, South 
Dakota, the Ollice *vf Communication worked 
to improve tclcvivion service to American In- 
dians from Matrons in Sioux Falls and Reli- 
ance In CKiry, Indiana, the problem was 
telephone interview \hows. The Gary Human 
Relations Commission charged that the sta- 
tion permitted person^il attacks on individuals 
lofien jiiembers of civil rights groups) with 
no opportunity for people to reply. As a re- 
sult of the intcrveniiAin by the Commission, 
aided by the Oflkc of Communication, the 
station agreed to retain tapes of any calls. 
This enabled tho.se who were attacked to 
demand, imder FCC rules, free time for 
rebuttal 

Eitiploymenl Analysift 

Early in 1972. the Ofhce of Communication 
conducted a study of employment practices 
at eleven Massachusetts television stations. 
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BEST OOPS 



The vind\ rdicxl ujion the cmploMncni re- 
pom hy the m.iIumin under } CC reqwire* 
iiicnN. AiUihsiN oi ihe %ures showed ;j 
Nip«}icii«i JinbaJaiicc m the eaipJovment 

On the baM,^ iheNe ti!1d4n^^, ilie 1 CT 
aiked lu tiiquire into the\piiNsih)liiies ol 
%li!i^rinHmilion and avked to dela> iiceme 
reneWuU uiuil the stations proved ilieir good 
laith in Cv|Ual cmploynicm. us sirpidaied \in- 



dor hCC rxiles^ While the voniplunri filed by 
the Oihce oi CotiifnynicotK>Ti UmIcJ to hiil! 
vhe hcense renexxaK. at leuNi one station, 
WBZ-rv in Hc^:on, show ed enough improve- 
mem in it^ eniploymeni practices to be 
dropped ironi ihe list oJ those avxni.sed at 
discrinrinaiionv The FCC eventually issued 
orders to tlvree stations to upgrade WH^nion 
in the enTploym^nl hierarchy and the Ollice 
of Communicatjon believes thai ris analysis 



One of the eurly agrerments to combsl dfocrimiiuition in the media wm reached by the Dallas/Fort Worth 
Coalition for a Free Flow of information^ with the aid of the United Church of Chri&t, and the management 
of KDFW *TV in Dailasi* The station committed its^elf to train and employ minorities and to cover minority 
news and i»»ueai. 
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x\\ ;Kinvn h%rN tnfluonceil ihc WV to lake 
en^ploynH^m iiata into c^'^midcT-avuvii htilort 
\\ ixrvUTi^ tcncv^aK Si«oc \^>12. ihv Office oi 

MU ol ihv ci«pl*nnioiYi Maius ol mmoi ilics 
\\x>mc« m the idcvisjon indiiMry. 
J ho O^Jkc ol C'ommujiivuiiim Ami t he Ciii- 

S^ime SHuieiu.\ fv oiulcmiini; 
believe jhat only w ith wider 
dhpershm 01 inmership {here 
he irw m im^rin' represeniuiion w 
the media. 

z^nvs t'ommuniCatiOtiN Ccnicr used broudcasi 
law to opci^i a new issue th»M alTvcievI minority 
repa' venial ion w hen i hcy protested the vale 
ol Ihe stations lAvned by Kune Inc. to Mc- 
tijaw-^HilL Clviwano ii! vMipN in C iranU Raptds. 
Denver, San Oicjio, Bukensheld. and Indian- 
apx^^is filed a petition with the ¥CC opposing 
tht' sale on the ground that it violiued the ] 
C\>mmissjon\ polKA that bars ownership oi 
more than three \ H¥ .stations in the top fiity 
lelevision iiKirkers fo i^>nore the FC'C's own 
poliey, Naid the petitions, would perpetuate 
monopoly owr-crship ol televiMon licenses. 
In addition. 11 was ari^ned that the proposed 
pro^ramininji and employment policies i^i 
McGraw-Hill tailed to serve the interests of 
mtnorittcs and the public generally. The case 
was siijnilicant because some students ol 
broadcasting bchcvc th;it onJy with wider 
dispersion of vAvnership vmII there be true 
minoriiy representation in the media. 

Following months of negotiationji, the par- 
ties involved hammered out an agreement. In 
return for the right to purcha.se the stations* 
McGr^iW-Hill committed itself to improve 
locid iicrvice to minondes. \\ created local 
committees ti^ ad\ise management on the 
feelmgjj and concerns of minority viewers. 
These councils advise the stations tin planning 
and production of programs that serve mi- 
nority interests »uid on recruiting and training 



ol UYiniViities for jobs at the ^tutions. llqually 
invporiant, Mc(iraw*tiill accepted the prin- 
ciple of a Jinvitaliv^n on the lun^^her of M;itiOns 
it could buN\ 1 he company took over only 
four ivf the five o\itlets t three VHF and one 
UFIFV, leaving Cir.md Rapids m the hands 
of Time Inc, 1 he pact set an important prece- 
dent for the disposiiion of hnMdcaht xSlalious 
in blocs by luulti-Mutiou ow^uers, 

As of the sunrmer \M I ^>V4, local groups 
imd the two nuiion.il convmunicatioui* organi- 
zations ha\e Cases peudii\g ugiiiusl holders 
of sijition licenses m Detroit^. Albtiqtierque: 
Biikersiield. California; Cairo. Illinois; and 
.S\racuse» 1"he FCC now grants membership 
on its conimittces and advisory councils 10 
,utorneys from the (^iii;?ens Communications 
Center, and both the Ollice of Comntunica- 
tion and the center have Cx^ntinucd to negv> 
iiate with the FCC to improve the capacity of 
private citizens to participate rn proceedings 
ilvat involve license slults or renewaks. 

Several newly organized groups, including 
the national Black Media Coalition and the 
National Latino Media Coalition, may as- 
sume part of the role of coordinating actions 
by local groups in several areas with common 
griev;mces But the two older media advisory 
organi/ations expect to continue lo^work with 
grass roots movements as well as do long 
range ;malysis of the media and provide lead- 
ership for dealing with the broadcast industry 
and the FCC* 



*Wiih minority capital in !>tioil Mipply and in\csi' 
mcnt Ci^Ms in vtandaid bToaiKaM l;aihiK-s high, wen 
when a channel is avail ahk\ one alicrnativc for 
greater minority access to Uic ^ir He* m cable tele- 
\iMun. hi 1^7L tlov-aid L:niM'isiiy» wiih a S20,000 
grant from ttic find Foundation, htlii a >varkshop 
Jot elected an4 public olhcials from the runl^s^ of the 
ilivadvant^geU. The confcienec com-tcU siwti matters 
as the costs to build u k,Mc system, starting* access, 
and bilting of userv To date, cable television re- 
mains ;m undeveloped posMbiliiy. Meanwhile, Ciu- 
/ens Communications C enter has cniered the field of 
cable regulation because it believes that the field 
ought not to follow the monopolistic p dtern thai has 
marked bri»udcaslinjj until now. 
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iHrstorian and I hum editor 1 ervvne liennon 
Niiid* '\ , . whiicn^ncnicd media are part of 
ihc r%ice prohlenis 1 hey reileci ihe iniercsi^, 
valuer, and aNpruftt'^ns white pcopk^. . . 
We face the mcSun \\ hrte-or^entcd media to 
iransceBd the Irmviaiii^ns o1 wlvitenes^.'' 
in add)Hi>n to makini: :gr.inis lo Avrganiza- 
, tixvns that operated pro|rramN to train minori- 
ties tor the nvodia vvr uNed the law to jtairt 
aecess the niediii, ihc Fovmdation has as- 
visted projeets and institutions that directly 
produce anu make availabJe to nuijority- 
oriented u^cdta nvaicnal that deals with the 
nvinoriis expene^nce.* 

Projects in Print 

Well before the urban no\^ ol 1*^(^7. the 
Southern Education Reporting Service had 
hcan producmg materials that anned at cn- 
Ivancing racial coverage ot ciitablished mciiia. 
Ksiablrshcd in 1^54, the SliRS published In 
tabloid^sizc newspaper form accounti* ol de- 
velopments in education thai i>tcmmed Irom 
the historic 1 ^>54 Supreme (^ourt decision on 
school desegregation. Because the stij^Y con- 
siMed of prolessional journalists from such 
newspapers us the IViishm^um Post, A rkansm 
Gazene, Monrf^omery Advertisi^r, Wilmin)** 
ton iVfWiw (Delaware), Miami HeruUL and 
the Mtutm Vcwv i Georgia), the SERS re- 
ports were accepted hy the national press as 
accurate. 

In the SfiRS^ changed its focus and 
renamed, becomiing the Race Relations 
Information Center. (Some of SERSs origi- 
-^nal data-gathering f unctionii were assumed by 
T^c federal government, which in 1965 be- 
gan to iiurvcy the rate of desegregation on 
a diiitrici4^y-districi basis.) Operating out 



of Nashville, the RRIC published a twice 
monthly new\sleiter, the Race Rdmkms Re- 
p(me>\ The goal was to produce accurate 
information on race relations that would 
serve as both a litnirce for the news mediii on 
tiattonally important developments iti race 
relations and as a supplement to new^i media 
coverage where civil rights alTains received 
insufficient aitention> l ike it^ predece&sor.v 
the Race Reimkms Reponrr wui a profes- 
sional news operation and therefore enjoyed 
credibility among editors and hroadcastens. 

In addition to the recular newsletter, the 
RRIC served clients with in-depth special 
reports, including, for example, a thirty-nine 
page sttidy on the diNplacemcnt ot black 
ieacheri> in eleven southern .state.s. 

Free to all j^ub*>criber^>i the Race Relaiiom 
Reponer went ttrj>t*class nrail to all ncwii* 
papers with a circulation of 10,000 or more, 
all black papers, the editor* of news maga- 
zines, new>i direciorii of black oriented radio, 
national wire services, radio and television 
networks, black public oflkials and profes- 
sionally involved individuals. The mailing list 
reached 65.000. The Race Relations Informa- 



^ Ford FQundaiion ^>uppuri to minority organiataiiuns 
such as the NAACP, the Urban League* and olhcw 
may be ^*aid to have indirectly contributed lO xcp- 
tcscntatioti of nirnoriiy atTaifii in the media %incc 
many of ihcs»c groups prcvscd the communicaiioni» 
wc^rld for more covciagc and scnj^itivliy on mmoriiy 
mattm. 

t AnoihcT prC'Kcrncr Commisi^ion project was a 
newspaper, Th^ Southern Courier. Started by a group 
of white Harvard alumni in 1965. Ahc paper carried 
qucMlonH and answers on civi] rights rulings along 
with accouiUj> of incuicnib vn the movement. It aUo 
listed opporiuniiics for cmploymcni and job tram- 
ing: The Ford Foundation granted $12\0OO to keep 
The Southern Courier going, but tl ^^eascd puhlica- 
lion m 1968. 



\rco«oiniC, aiy pwlrncil .kminvucs avI taeiul 
TiiinnrmitN rn the r I or t.uIu^ vt.vin^ns. the 
^x^ivier t"^pcrvikxl 4un)io leed scrvjv^e, tape 
rL'Coakd nKssu^iCs that Minvnvan/Vvi ne\\ \lc- 
vei|op«ienis in race lelatiwns Tapes were 
^hai'iged uwce a nvvnVh BUickH:irienied ht oad* 
eastern packed up ihiN nuilvrval b\ MBYpIv 
diahng a NpccKil lelephxvne nunvbcr. Uavk 
01 ivinU\ has loTccd the a\idH> teed service to 
he smpcnded Mtwe l^J?:. I he cenicr helped 
compile a Dvrev'Xvn oj AHo-AnK^rican He- 
Nouvces. p\iHiNhcd hy R K. nowker C^v. and 
menrberN ot the ^talT cfiss-cn^ssed ihe L\S. as 
ConsultaiitN and speakers M vi>nimunvt\ meet 
ings and universities. 

llie 1 iud VxHindauon. Nvhieh had earhci 
supported ShRS. )xMirnn)np rii 1^^^^ )>ranted 
the HRIC S5^^i-niM), When the prants icrmv 
tialed 1V7\ tne I ^ina McConiicll daik 
VinindanxM-i pro\ule\l Hinds to keep the RR K 
in btivincss 

SeiHiiti/iiiU a Media C iipii^il 

i:p^*'Wtlr^ e^en in supposedly eniiiihiewvi 
\ Ne\s ^ ork. ne\^s K:i^^e^a^e iVi nvinoruieh did 
not escape such cntioivm as the Kemer Com- 
nvisstonN. !n an attempt lo establish a dra- 
, i lo^ue beivvcen the mass nieiiia in the evtv und 
black and Spamsh-spQukinj residents, the 
New School establishcxi a^ IJrban RepiMUng 
J^TOjeet a series ol uwrkshops tn whieh edi- 
tors met v^Hh representatives ol minority 
groups to discuss exneraiie ol the nonwhite 
cotimuinits 

rimnnih these vossions, e\»nducted under 
a grant Horn (he 1 ound.iiiOn. the whites de- 
veloped some news contacts within the ehetto 

f : ^rei»i.« Feedback w as almost immediate. Items ^ 
about minont\ matters appeared on the 
widcH watched siX o\ixX^k television news 
shows and m the newspapers The pool ot 
spokesmen tor the nonwhnes yrew However. 

there still reitvained a need lor eontmuotis 

\ 
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flow of rntormation Irom the minority com- 
nuinity, 

Out ol the Urban Reporiing Project, there- 
fore, evolved the Commumty News Serytcc, 
an agency that pri^jvidcss the mash media a 
steady supply ot items about the nonv^hiie 
community and its concerns. 1 he mission ol 
CNS is to increase the sensiiiviiy and com- ^ 
pleteness with which established news media 
report on the concerns ot mmority communis 
ticji in the New YAvrk area, and by example 
m the nation us a whole. 

The CNS stall has always drawn irom a 
rniwd bag of talent. Some ot the reporters 
have been untrained, unschooled neighbor- 
hood people With an umbaion to work in 
journalism; others came with a college edu- 
cation or a journalism background. Few who 
have worked at CNS began there as tally 
trained and expeiienced ncwspcople. But over 
the yearns, many CNS statTen* have developed 



btaflkieiU 5»iviTls nn^ve on u> Ike Ke^ Yo^^k 
Tmiey^ the AtMv Yo^l Pim^ and the ChUtt^iJ 

In adjiijon to coNeving niinOTii> aff^irji 
in Ne\\ York^ CN.S has hi%^ u reponer in 
W^a^hwi^ion and a ctvrre^»pivndcnt at the 
UniteU NaiJonj>. It al)s.o reports on local high 
NChool imports. ^ held heavily peopled with 
rjonwhite^ and kirgely uncovered by the 
itielropojiiivn press, Fmile Milne, tortnerly a 
reporter at the San Frimcuro hxammer and 
the tNVw Yark 7\a/, currontij serves as i*xecu- 
tive editor. Along with grants ] rorn the Void 
roundalton atid vunlribuiions Iron^ other 
philanthropies and private indui»try. CNi de- 
rives slightly more than half Us revenues 
trom subscribers ineludin|; The Axu Yiirk 
/>Ws, the Ihiilv .ViMvv, WCB.S 1\\ \VNBC« 
1\\ .VrunwrrA, WNM 1.^, the AVv Ytrrk 
and U ] ivrnfytK amon^ xvihcrs. Sub- 
scribers are assessed on a sliding scale of 
Irom $10 a week to ^UM), lar^iely based upon 
i»:irculation and amount ol scr\ice. 

In the early days o! CNS, even the larger 
ehenis in ihe n^Hlia occasionally used si:»me 
ot the material \erbatim. it not always with 
credit to th< source. As the big newspapers 
and broadcasters developed more of their 
own siatT equipped to cover ghetto life with 
some sophistication and understanding^ the 
files from CNS have served clients generully 
as background or as a means to alert them to 
a situation Messengers carry the files to sub* 



scribers. For some of the smaller publishers,^ '^^^elaping our own ,staries." 



newspapers which have heavy neighborhooJ 
readership, CNS serves a more visible fnnc- 
tion> As one subscriber put it.' *'CNS gives us 
Ihc equivalent of an extra reporter, something 
wc otherwise could not atTord.'* 

A typical CNS daily file of seven items 
covered a strike at a public school, a com* 
mumiy group*s fight for the rights of a dis- 
possessed family, the coming termination ot 
scveriil Orticc of Economic Opportunity units, 
a feature on luturc pJans of two black I V 



producers, the stt uggie within a church con- 
vention over the pow er of a Spanish-speuking 
group, campaigns by Operation Breadbaiiket 
and the United Farm Workers, and a Man- 
hattan school tiistrict's new bilingual program. 
Largec elemental of the media, as well as 

'^WhheHWienied mrcUa are pan of 
the rave prohlem. They reflea the 
interesLs, vaku\\\ a^^d aspkaiions o/ 
w'hlte peoph\ . . , We face the 
neeti for the media to tram- 
cend the Imiltatians of whueness'^ 

the smaller ones* litid CNS useful. Hew York 
Times Metropolitan Editor Arthur Gelb 
VTOte. *vEditors and reporters on the metro- 
politan siatT have tound the CNS to be an 
extremely valuable source of informaiion - 
often tipping us oil to stories on the black 
and Spanish-speaking community that either 
we are unaware of or unable to devote the 
manpower to pursuing." 

New York DiUly Sews Metropolitan' Edi- 
tor Jack Smee wrote* *"lhe service has given 
evidence of steady improvemeni in the qual- 
ity of work and more recently of quantity. 
While the News has often covered the same 
stories offered by CNS. just as often CNS has 
come up with reports of events or situations 
on which we had no prior knowledge. Such 
material has proven very useful to us in dc- 



Typical entries in the CNS day book of 
events in the minonry community are a con- 
ference on early childhood services, a health 
carjiival in the Bronx, a luncheon of black 
civil service workers, an anii-drug rally, a 
conference on the use of school pupil records, 
a gala in celebration of West African culture. 

For all of their enthusiasm for the service, 
the subscribers do not pay tenough to support 
CNS, With the Foundation-s last grant sched- 
uled to lerminaie m 1975, the ^£Ci}C^has 



iJp North, even in suppixsedly 
imli^htem'd Ne\v York, news 
coverii^e oj mim^ruies dUi not 
escape such critichm as the 
Kerner Comm issions. 

NOiighi rcxcmcs by auxiJiarv jniWish- 

mg Apcranom I NS created u well rcprd^' J 
imuvu.il on drug .ibmc. h\n \\^/viX)^Ci:s<i\i] 
m its ^atcmpi to nvurkci it in tlW^cu York 
Nchools Fmile Milnc would like lo expand 
Ins lis! of Mibscnberx oinside of New York, 
Niamng on a nearby rc^iiOTial basis and ibei^ 
w idening: ^rnnl perh;vps C^NS nM^ht beconvc a 
tij^ourcc for joumaliMN across ihe couniry 
To make it more valuable, however, CNS 
nvay have to make a heavy vnvcMmcru lo es- 
lahlish nselt as a wire service, rather than an 
agency that depends upon messengers. • 

1 he BtK>k World 

A volunteer comnutice ot writers, ilhistraum. 
lijachen*, librarians, and editors in 1965 
formed the Council on Interracial Book^ tor 
Children to proniivie rair and auiheniic rep- 
TCi»etVtaiion of the lives ot minority groups* in 
children's hooks and the trade press, Ihc 
Ford Foundation made a ^rant of $40,000 to 
the Council in r^^i to support contests to 
discover new authors, give advances to prom- 
liking talent, move nianuscripts lo publishers, 
organize workshops for editors and mmonty 
wnicr^i. and to publish a bulletin. 

The contest winner Un a children's 
book, Where Dock Thr Piix {^<^ was a hlaek 
postal worker. Walter Myers. Aiier the story 
0f hii> experience was publiiihed by Purenis 
Mu^'azine. Myers accepted a job as a i>enior 
trade editor at Bobks Mcrrilk The winner m 
1972^ with Jimmx >V//pvv Hawk, was Virginia 
Driving Hawk Sneve. Her book was the first 
puhbi^hed piece ot children's fiction written 
by an American Indian. 
' in the beginning, the bulletin of the Coun- 
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cil on Interracial Books 1\h Children went 
free to editors, libranans. and other inter- 
cKted persons. By i^l2, the bulletin had 
converted to a paid circuiatiN« of 3,000 Jiub- 
iicribers; a campaign is under w^y lo increai>e 
the number to 2t).000 by 1^75, 

A Foundation loan of $2^0,000 was made 
to The Third Press, the only ^lubstanti^rrnt- 
noriiy-owned trade book puhlisher in the 
li.S., esiabhshed rn 1V71 . A thirty^three-year- 
old Nigerian-born writer, Joseph Okpaku. 
became the editor and m less than four years 
the iVrni published tVfiy^two titles by Ameri- 
can. African, and F.uropean authors. Among 
tlie works were a pair of novels. The Poly^a- 
mist, by N\ Sithole, and 77?^' Triill />/ Chm- 
uipher Oki^hty, by A. Ma/rui, both set in 
Africa, Thv Guinea Pw^, by I., Yawlik, was 
culled by the Loruhm Tme\. ^*the best work 
of liciion out of Fasicrn Lurope since World 
War IF*' and 77u^ Nrw YirrX Times rated the 
Third Press s ThinI Wi^rlJ Voices for Chil- 
dren ^HHitstanding." The I'hird Frei^s scored 
^*oni«thing of a covip by vtgning Jerald ter- 
Horst to do a biography of Gerald Ford be^ 
fore he became President and terHorst did his 
brief service as Presidential press secretary. 

Problems endemic to the book publishing 
business and in particular to a new company 
have made the going difticult tor 1 he Third 
Press. Originally, a larger publi:ilier agreed 
to distribute Third Press books but the out- 
side firm did not have enough at stake to 
vigorously pusb^ Third Press items, and the 
company was forced to assume the costly 
operation of distribution uself. Third Press 
also accepted as part of it^ responsibility to 
the nonwbite community the necessity to pro- 
duce worthy but not immediately profitabk 
books. While these have a strong backlist 
potential they add to the financial problems. 
Reviews of fhiril Pre.ss books indicate that 
the company ii» an editorial success, but its 
future us an independent producer is uneer- 
tain because Of its money troubles. 



Public Broadcasting 
and Minorities 



New.s Coverage 

In l^ts?, the Fotvi Toun Julian lavanched 
^cne^ Of j:r;inis lo puhhc rclc vision Mauons 
to dwivvn^jiraie what ihey were capable ot 
domg it given tioih rrccdom and realij^iic 
biy^ets. IjKluded in the vv ide variety ot pro- 
pv^saK Mihiiintcd were Ncvend that provided 
iidded and more Ncn>itj\e Cv^verage ot mi- 
iiomy pei'»plvv 

A richer diet ol nimoriiy content wa5> pro- 
vided. I\h example, hv ;i series of local shows 
known ^enericuliy ; '"newsrooms-^' UniKs 
created in Diilhjs. Bi^sion. Piitibur^h, San 
Francisco. New York. Jacksonville, and 
\V\ij*hington. D C., covered local event^ and 
^ituaiions in depth, with heavy emphasis on 
on^iicene visual materials and interview,s. The 
ver\ naitire ot the reponaije meant thai a 
;great deal niore time v^ as devoted lo ;ireaN that 
most concern minorities ~ housing, welfare, 
public health facilities, crime, and uncnvploy- 
nrent. 

The newsroom shows ^iener;illy have been 
welt rccencd, lar^iely because the journal- 
iiils, white and minonty, are professionals., 
A somewhat similar Foundation-assisted at- 
tempt, the vSioretront Suidio at the Univcrsily 
of Wisconsin in Madison, foundered largely 
because the reporiers lacked experience and 
training. The Siorefront Studio had been dc- 
Mgned to involve the poor in the production 
of a ncw^ 3*how^ and the staff was drawn 
from the hard-core unemployed. Inadequately 
trained, their delivery often vague or ram- 
bling, the new recruits to journalism leaned 
to advocacy reporting and became embroiled 
in charges ot distortion of the news. The 



Storefront Studio was slvut down after less 
than four months c^n the air m 1 970. 

Direct Service 

A number of public -television programs pro- 
vide direct i>ervice^ to minority viewers. The 
Job Man Caravan, put on by South Caro- 
lina's Educational Television Commission^ 
seeks to reach the unemployed and the un- 
deremployed through a statewide network 
of public iclevision staiions. Tlie Ford Foun- 
dation granted $186^000 to support the con- 
cept. The program appeals to but is not 
confined to minority interests, providing in- 
formation on jobs - what they pay and the 
education and skills required. 

Businessmen and professionals talk about 
their specialties during quesiion-and-answcr 
sessions with* young people. Viewers receive 
tips on what to wear* how to dress, and how 
to respond during job tnterview^i, Experts ad- 
vise the audience about hving condiiions and 
the employment tnarkel if they expect to mi- 
grate to urban centers in the slate or even 
up North. Mixed in with the sorvice features 
i$ ^ sprinkling of entertainment through spe- 
cifically filmed segments with soul music stars 
such as James Brown, Lou Rawls, and the 
Platters. 

The Job Man Caravan was an instant SUC' 
cess. After the first show, 491 people tele* 
phoned a toll-free number in pursuit of 
further information about jobs that had been 
described. Over the first year s forty-two pro- 
grams, 2,559 individuals had contacted the 
statipns in search of jobs. Commented one 
viewer. *it helps us understand that we should ^ 
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feou^e.'' v^hich hrv^u|[h! Wack and while MU- 
^C4^i3> logciher tor rap ^^cirsionj^v run into 
djlJ?culucj> beca\isc o1 ihe pr\vt;inii> 01 punici- 
pants a«4 jJeas» thai were con^iJercd too 
radical The lounh ^»how» ^'My New Orleaoi^r 
pcr3>onalu^d tours ot the cvi>\ diJ not ^^cnci 
m uvterest. An olTicial of the local pviWic 
lelcMsion Matron ^aid ot the ladures, ''The 
kind oi television to which the station con^ 
mitied itself m the last year involved ^racial 
nnxing' at many levels and New Orleans Nvas 
not ready tor ii.*' 

Jacksonvdle's Conintunity 1 elevision pro- 
duced '"hcedback." an open telephone Irne 
opcriiiRVn through which private cilizens 
questuvn guests represenlmg various sides of 
local issues, such as school descgrcjjation and 
busing plans, the possible impact ol proposed 
supertnifhwayss racial diHCTinnnaiion in the 
walk with our heads up )ust like ihe oiher 
man bccau!it we are jusi human,'* Remarked 
another^ ''It jjave me confidence to go lor a 
job," Alter Vhe Ford THVundation ^rmi had 
been expended^ the Job Man Caravan suc- 
ceeded in Hiifaciini! local financing, and the 
program is snit operating 

Riicial Dialogue 

There have been tailurcs as well as successes 
in ainng minoruy concerns. The Great\;T New 
Orleans Educational Television Foundaii.On 
received a $1 25.000 gram tor a series of pro- 
grams thai would "reflect ihe feeling of the 
Negfo community of New Orleans'' - admit- 
tedly an attempt to bring together whites iind 
blacks amid grt>wing t^lk of separatism. Four 
differeiil shows were tried. ^'Neighborhood** 
attempted to cover schools* iriick meets, jazz 
dabs, ^nd other aciiviiies in the black coni- 
munity. Reaction to "Neighborhood" was 
nil; not a single letter was written to the sta> 
tion about it, * Fqualtimc/' designed to ex- 
amine controversial subjects, collapsed when 
spolcesmcn for what was considered the local 
•^establishment" declined to appear. "Coffee- 
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Jacksonville post olhce. and a variety of 
pending bills in the legislature. Before the 
telephone interrogations, a pair of hosts or 
mff r^rporiers conduct a brief interview wrih 
the guests. On the ^ir five nights a week, live, 
"Feedback'' offers a lorum for ^iOme» enter- 
tainment for others, and information for alt 
The show was created to stimulate greater 
eommunity involvement in issues that affected 
people in the viewing area. By its nature it 
has opened up discussion of matters that con- 
cern nonwhite residents. An audience survey 
found that the black community left '*Fccd- 
* back'' provides a valuable service, and the 
entire county has shown a consistent 10 per 
cent higher voter turnout than any Florida 
counterpart since the advent of the show. 
"Feedback" is still going, financed by local 
sources. 

Drama us* d Vehicle 

At public television station KCET in Los An- 
geles a major effort was intended for the 
ChiCano population. Because there was\a 
long Mexican hterary tradition of the novella. 
the continuing story, the vehicle of the soap 
opera seemed appropriate, /'Cancion de la 
Raza** (Song of the People) took the Ramos 
family through sixty-five episodes in the East 
l.os Angeles barno. **Canci6n" dealt with 
birth, death, police mistreatment, job train^- 
ing. the grape workers' strike, the place of 
religion in contemporary Lo$ Angeles, the 
welfare system, the importance of education, 
the awareness of both individual and group 
problems. Dramas centered on the conflict of 
a trucker whose employer asked him to haul 
nonunion grapes, a eharacter illegally in the 
U.S. faced with deportation, and a lawyer 
who demanded an exorbitant fee. 

To produce '^Cancion de la Raza/* KCET 
enlisted researchers, writers, actors, and tech- 
nicians from the Mexican American com- 
munity. KCET also organized an actors 
workshop in order to enlarge the pool of 



talcm for \lram^s, A^ m adjuncu ukm 
Ai'^jmii'* tOpcn I lAc) look telephone tixih 
t>v»m ViCWCfN %vho drseovcred vn ''C;vncu>n de 
k Rviia" vitiuuiom p;vraltcl to their own und 
for^vhlch ihcy bou^hi some ^o1uiH>nN, 'Linca 
Abicriii'" Hcrvcd a relcif^^l !>ervicc. Panel 
Li)scii5Au-)n^'<Tn Tvf^-T Chcv^cd over the proh* 
Jeim of ihe R;imoi^ faniih and the reality ol 

The jmrn^VcmliM^^ juMk uie- 
vmmi with paymi nm e vomhiimi 
atientitin to minority conct^nts 
\ hia] triiiazcd the tiuamky and 

iJie anbwcrs that ihey soxight. A conimuniiy 
Mudy indieated ihai the program reached 
the lurgeied audience, blue-collar families 
With incomes ol S4.()(H) lo ^^»UUU whose 
educational background I ell below aver^l^e 
InlcrvieNvcrs also found that waicheis took 
the levsoni* o! anoon'' to heart. As a rc^vili 
ot the program, many applied lor sen'iccs 
which heretofore they did not know exisieii 
Others participated in comtnnnny actum pri>- 
gramb for the first linKv 

Such comments came from the audtence 
as* 'il makes me proud ot being a Mexican 
American. It made nie more aware t^t' bovng 
helpful to other Mexican Americans," *Mt 
taught me consider thmgs relating ti> my 
family outside the home " i found out about 
oretani^ations that can help* like it you quit 
school" "My kids say Mexicans have less 
advantai:es than w hites. I showed them oii the 
pro^'ram how they have all kuids of advan- 
luges* but you have to knvw Jiow to get them." 

In the footsteps of **Canci6n*' came 
'*Ahoru,'' a maga^ine-st> le show that featured 
Teacher Corps interviews, hihnnual schools, 
Chicanos studs ing law. and other maticrs of 
interest to the Mexican American commu- 
nity. While "Ahora" enjoyed some success 
in explaining events such as a 1 os Angeles 
school district's program for teacher-parent 



conferences, i? iies cr cafti^nid the popularity 
of *Tancj6n'' and lapsed afi\^' 1 fv^ prO|jranu. 

InitiaMv. ^t had been hopeii that ,puh1ic tele- 
vision statioi^s around the ctvuntry which had 
a Jspanish'Speakni^ a^idience pOTeiviial w ould 
find ''CancivVn" worth showmji The l.Os Aiv 
jpeki program, hiwever. did nxvt appeal to 
■H^rgely IHierto Rican Hispanic cwmmn* 
^^Bn New ^\^rk. Vhe problems that laeed 
^^ncan Americans in Fasi \ os AnjK4esdrfv 
fered from th^^se m Tvicstvn, Arizona, where 
even the Spanish vv^is a dvlTcrcnt dialect. In* 
stead 01 using "C'iincvon/' K UAT m Tuc^ 
s\in, u«ih a F\vrd fiHjndation grant, turned 
out rv\enty-s^\ halt hour programs that 
included news and entertainments all in 
Spamsh. Ihe Svuuh%vest Texas Kdvicational 
lelevisnvn (\Hincil. another grant recipient. 
dcveKvpcd ''PenodKO.'' weekly K^oks at van- 
avpccis oi the Spanish^ speaking pop\iJa- 
uon aiound Ausim. Using the facilities ot 
Kf RN\ "l\Niodico" deal! with a school boy- 
cott organued over the question of bilingual 
instruction* proper diets> and testintony on 
civil rights hearings held m Austin. 

Reaching mit to black Americans, the 
Chicago Uducationul Television Association 
(WTIAVM in 1^69. with a $600,000 grant, 
used the ^ix\ip opera fi^rm to present the life 
of a family in the Chicago ghetto. The story 
line followed from the diary of a black police- 
man who had been killed during a riot. Epi- 
sodes involved police use of force* corruption 
in narcotics cases, racial conlhcts in high 
school, and exploitation of a black veteran 
by a used car dealer. Titled "Bird of the iron 
Peathcr/* a reference to blacks as fettered 
birds, theserics was moved from 7 *30 p;m, to 
9:30 p.m. as a consequence of its insistence 
upon retaining street language ^md deahng 
in subject matter c<MVsidered unsuitable for 
younger viewers. 

"Bird of the Iron Feather^' employed local 
people; often they learned ihe trade of acting 
on the job. Ihe show becante the highest 
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%iiorv ^ill •l^ rvM;irchcrs» ^^riicrs* .ind Uchmciil stall, HtTv rccruiu'd froiii ihii Mi'viciin Aittvriinii 
i-iinitiiuiiil> III I iiN Viiurli^ tur KC hi -I W dranuilU' safivs ''C'atuiuit ilv hi Kii/;i/* UuniiMp cu'rviM^H Hvrr 



I ihnMi^^h a \niiU .uK^itunul n^uvl trojii the 

^ wtrh vn n,v«;^> the Ma^k C^Mlvmu 

j one )>HH u^nj ^^JK'iiKi] iif.tin.iN under ihc 



; uilv. 'On Hvui- I^Kak I he V hx\ l omula | 

j e\]^oclcd kMiurv nvvs and eM»ihlishcd hlack | 

j wmUms. M.iCk .jvUvjs, ,vnd blavk crcun I 
I ,\ n.iijonul i.dcut scauh ivuicd to lui n up | 

1 a bluck pf Inducer whii h^ul I Veil hiHx iVNpv^li- | 

I NiMo I»>r pr>*tiucji^e .i tlKuii^tiK svne^ Miivh 

! tunc v^.iN loM hoioro WtiMII l)n,dl\ Iwnml a 

I Uhin v\lni >cv*nHd U> l^avc i!»c piMcniial h> 

I handle ihe i^pe^aJnm liecavi^e .^l ihc dekns. 

I the oriijinal prApos.ii ot ruejitx shtH^s Kui lo 

j he vii! lo lilieen "'On IKvme Hlaek" aKv> 

I hampeied h\ a shv^n.iee id Waek auO.ntH 

I Wiih hoib (alen! and a knowledge iuu\ lo 
vvruc h^r ieie\iMiM^ Piivhuuon^ \NCie liandi- 
eappcd h> the lack luuncU hlack levhni- 
vKUh. Aleilcd eaii\ to the abvvncc black 
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; Coip<:^r^i*>ii for Vublk Ur^i\\lCi\^m$ to tiani 
i black dirccion an the joh. By tlic xum all ihc 

In ^p\\^ \vr an 01 al^i. problems, **Oi^ lici^ijt 
I »kck'' did i^ui on ihe air ongvnaJ wor>;s by 
^ iiuch talented writers as A hoe Childress* J l^ 
FtanUin. ^nd Clayton K^ky. Wljic); ac^or^ 
WilJi^m Marshal), <iiv.s4^n> Al Freeman. 
: Jr., and others uho had vilrcady won recx^it- 
nvtion on Broadway or rn films enihuMastr' 
cully participated m produciuvn^ ai WGBU. 
Dick LjX^$o\y and Moms Mablcy bri«hiened 
lip an hv>ur devoied 10 ihc biwHYr o] blacks, 
the Alvvn Ailcy American Dance Tlicaire 
provided iuuvther notable segniem. 

WCiBH Jell encouraijed enough to pl;m a 
^«ond year ol Being Black/' but the 
famine ivf scrips turned out 10 be even wotnc 
than the first year's and the station uas un- 
able to continue the series. 

At the Universrty ot Nebraska, public tele- 
vimm station KUON iiscd a documentary 
approach to recreate the contributions ol 
blacks in ibe settlement of the American 
West. With a $2i)5.(>0() ^rant from the Foun- 
dation. KUON produced four sixty-minute 
: color films tiutt depicted blacks who Ivad been 
cowboys, traders, trappers, pioneers, and 
c^ivalrymcn. 

One of the most popular offerings over 
public television came from >\'NET in New 
^ York in the form of "Soul!*\ Under itx Proicci 
for New Frogramming, the Foundation in 
1968 originally funded twenty one hour 
**Souir' programs that were aired in New 
York. The reaction was %o favorable thai the 
iollowmg two years, the Foundation and the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting sup- 
ported the priHluction of forty more pro- 
gram^^* which were distributed nationaUy. 

With strong emphasih upon mut^ic and <?n- 
tcriammcnt, "Soul!" also gave lime to Julian 
Bond, Innamu Baraka, authors Anhc Moody 
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and J.imc^ Middwin. iind others. Alter the 
Foundation grants icrrnmat id, the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcaiitinit continued to 
Kupportthe Jshow. Although '\Soul!" haj» dem- 
iHistrated high irudience interest, rn only 
a mtnnnty ol pwblic television staiionj* voted 
to conitnue its existence. As a result the nhow 
was terminatied, 

Unfinished Bu&inm 

Dcvpiie the ctTorts noted> public television 
doeii not serve minority interests adequately 
according to a l*i73 review panel headed by 
Robert C Mavnard, As>»ociate Hditor and 
Ombudsman ol the H\ixhw^ntm PmL 

The panel dclined m^noriiicii to include 
not only eihmc minorities but also women, 
the elderly, adolescents, the physicilly handi- 
capped, arid Ihc rct.irdcd. Tlic group exanv 
incd three weeks ol public iolevKsion\ larc 
with special attention to programs \uch as 
"Behind the lincs;^ "^Ist State " "Soul!" and 
^iltack Journal 

The panel credited pubhc television with 
paying mi>rc consistent utteniion to minority 
concerns than its commercial counterpart. 
However* the group criticised the quan- 
tity and quality of matcriali» produced. As a 
preliminary corrective 11 called for the tnclu- 
ision of more minority group member repre- 
sentatives, women, young people, the elderly, 
and residents from outside the Northeast in 
public iclcvision decision-making at the 
tional and local levels. It also >suggestcd thai 
public television ought to provide program- 
ming on issuer of health, finance. potiiicN, the 
law, and human rights related directly to the 
needs of minorities "who fall oul*ide the 
Am<2rtcan mainNtrcam." Finally, the panel 
pr0po!*cd th^i the people fr^m neglected mi- 
noritiesi ought to be involved in the actual 
programming in order that the "images of 
these groups before a mass audience become 
more natural and realistic than i% the case in 
present-day television. . . 



Prospects 



SiN< I J ^67 a ixiT greater number ot non- 
whites k^\c hiid hylini?s m the press {though 
the Americ^jn Society ai Newnpupcr Editors* 
re;pi>ricd in Wl^ that probably no more than 
J per cewt of ihe prntessional newsroom st»vt! 
came from minority groups ^ and there arc 
more minority-^roup members i>n lelevision 
worJsing as both jv^urniilist^^ and enienainers. 

Whether this brings more Nensjtrve cover- 
age of the minority conimumi) depends upon 
a number oi subtle tuciorii. A I9b8 graduate 
of the Cx^lumbia Journalij»m School ^iummer 
pro^rani. Wtiliam Dei/ of KoW, Portliind. 
Oregon, remarked. ''The Ihroadcabimg] in- 
duMry is rcu.iy begmnmg to open up now, 
only I would insist it is not enough to be 
black right now. At least here m the North- 
wc&t you might get an mterview a Jiiilc more 
readily at some .stations if you are black — 
but you hiid better be 'beautifuf loo - by that 
1 mmn you had belter have liome talent 
well as that dark iikm. , . . The skm might 
^ct you in the front door hut who wants to 
3>pend his life standing in the hallway?*' There 
ij» 6omc doubt about how lar minority pre^^- 
i;nce in the media ij» going, Vernon Jordan, 
executive director of the National Urban 
League, recently said, "The fact is that the 
mediu^ after a lling at tokenism and hbcral* 
ism, is settling back into the spirit of benign 
neglect of black people/* 

The successful graduates of minoriiy train- 
ing programs in journalism have gone beyond 
th^ hallWAy^ but the communications indus- 
try may not be .substantially more sensitive 
to t1ie~mTnonty" experience until members of 
the minoritiej» attain policy^^making posiiions. 
^nd so far very few have made it to the ex- 
ecutive sUjies of the mass media. As a recent 



^ieries on black* and TV in the Wfishln^ion 
fimr by Joel Dreyfu^ks put it, '*ln many ways 
the influx of blacks into television becomes 
a microcosmic study of integration in Amer- 
ica, presence without power/' 

Another troublesome aspect for the minor* 
ity person in llw media is the question of 
possible conflict between group loyally and 
traditional journalistic rules o! balance and 

The prohlem won t go away in the 
medki imtU // goes aM ay in all 
i)j Amerku. li ! here} ore jolloww 
jJmi 10 have a iruer halum^e oj 
coniem. a herier .\ensiiiviiy for 
mlnoriiies, fhey rnust he in a 
position to he heard ami seen in 
ihe media. 

fairness, Tony Brown» producer of 'Black 
Journal'* and currently at Howard University, 
has called these traditions "white rules used 
by the white media to distort black news," He 
maintains that a black reporter ought never 
to forget '*hus pfm^ary loyalty is to other 
blacks and the movement/* 

Emile Milne of the Community News &?r- 
vice thinks the conflict is not irreconcilable. 
"'Every black journalist feels some special 
accountability and responsibility. The pres- 
sure is there. But you have to tell it like it is. 
positive or negative; if it needs to be told it 
Ciin*t hurt " 

A California reporter who was trained in 
the Columbia program wrote. **I didn't fully 
appreciate before the delicate position of the 
black reporter writing about the black move- 
ment. One is caught between two opposing 
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loivtx, Oh* Wavk v.\%«Ymaivvi> the one hand 
\\hv> NCVN \vni UN NOjnc Nori ol munnu fron^ 
hv^vcn, vthxj will 4^ knx tell their i^iJe ihe 
wus a V an\l who Will gne you hell vl yv^u 
I US ihc\ sce it ^ hwi httle el^e t roni then 
on ur\4 the pupcr which, oui ot what it hces 
us an i^hjecuxe rcvpv^nsibiliu to the white 
leadership, rnvisi carefully peruse yowr si ary 
to nuke certain ii is not slunted to the bUick 

Thx- ptiMen^ Wi^^'i eo awa\ \n the ti^edia 
imitl tt liiKs uwu\ m all ot America. It there- 
to! e toUows ih.it to have a truer halaiKC ot 
ex>mem* a heticr scnsHiv^tv lor n^morities* 
thcv must be in a position lo be heard and 



^cen m the media. Lerone lienneit, black 
hbiorian and journalist, observed in 196)i. 
**More thun one hundred years aj^o, the trrst 
ediiori.il of the first Ncgn^ newspaper, free- 
ih^fH s JiHinhil said. 'Too long hiive others 
vpoken for us. We wunt to 5»peak for our- 
helves.* " 

But the problem of reaching Americani* 
who wiD not read or look at anythhtg ;ihout 
minorities goe^ beyond fhe legally gained 
accciys. the trainii^g of nonw^hiies: the added 
content and media sensiiivity to minority 
muteriai It depends \ipon the condition of 
the larger societ\. which the media shape 
onlv in pari. 
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